Preventing or diminiſhing Pain 
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OHN GUNNING, Eſq. | Surgeons in Extraor- 
JOHN HUNTER, Eſq. dinary to His Majeſty; 


Surgeon to His 4 
CHARLES HAWKINS, Esa. ; Majeſty s Houſhold ; 


AND TO 
WILLIAM WALKER, Eq. 
SURGEONS ro Sr. GEORGE's HOSPITAL. 


GE NTLE MEN, 


AviNG had the advantage of being 

a Pupil, and afterwards Houſe-Surgeon, 
of the Hoſpital, where your profeſſional ta- | | 
lents are exerciſed ; I beg leave to addreſs the =— 
following Eſſay to You, from whoſe practice 
I formed my earlieſt ideas in Surgery, as a 
| {mall mark of the reſpect with which I _ 


GnnTLEMEN, 
Your moſt obedient, 
And moſt humble Servant, 
Crirrorn-STREPT, 


November 20, 1984. | 1 "2 
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Preventing or diminiſhing Pain, in 
us Operations of nn 0 
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Ir any of the pain were, in a pars 


ticular manner, to be diſtinguiſhed d by the 
name of humane; we might naturally ex- 


pect it would be that whoſe particular ob- 
ject it is, to relieve the ſufferings of huma- 


nity, And, if a greater degree of com- 


paſſion and ſympathy were looked for 


among one claſs of men than any other, 


we ſhould expect to find it in the breaſts of 


thoſe who paſs their lives in the oy od L 


ſo benevolent a e — 8 _ 
B Phyſicians, 


\ * ” \ 
5 E 


Phy ſicians, however, have been accuſed 


of a want of feeling for the diſtreſſes of 
human nature, and furgeons of actual 


cruelty. 


If this accuſation were juſt, it RET 


ſtrike with more force at the arts of medi- 


cine and ſurgery themſelves, than at the 
individuals who profeſs them. For it is 
impoſſible to imagine, that men of cruel 
diſpoſitions would be attracted more than 
others to the ſtudy of arts, whoſe aim is the 
alleviation and removal of ſickneſs and pain. 
It muſt therefore be the exerciſe of thoſe 


arts, which renders phyſicians and ſur- 


geons unfeeling and cruel, and not an ori- 


ginal unfeeling and cruel diſpoſition that 
directed them in . choice of thoſe 


Arts. . 


If this could be made out, it would deter 


not only men of benevolent diſpoſitions, but 


even men of common humanity, from en- 
gaging in ſuch profeſſions. For the natu- 
ral wiſh of the. truly benevolent - is,” to 
cheriſh, and cultivate, within their own 


I es breaſts, 
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1 
breaſts, every ſentiment and feeling of 
humanity. No conſideration would prevail 
on them; indeed, what conſideration could 
prevail on any of the human race, to adopt 
profeſſions, whoſe natural tendency is to 
eradicate the feelings of & man, and plant 
in their boſoms thoſe of a demon? 


N 0 e if this nature, however, 18 


well founded, againſt any branch of the 


healing art; but what leads tlie undiſcern- 
ing into miſtake on this head is, that, hap- 
pily for mankind, the habit of ſeeing ob- 


jects of diſtreſs, without diminiſhing the 


ſentiments of compaſſion in the breaſts of 
the humane, enables them to preſerve that 
compoſure and preſence of mind, which is 
often neceſſary for giving effectual relief; 


and which, thoſe to whom diſtreſſed ob- 


Og Jens are leſs mn, are exceedingly apt 


— 


: 6 the above accuſation were well 
founded, it would go to prove, that thoſe 
people in general, whatever their particular 
r may be, who make it a duty to 

. . vil 


= 


viſit priſons = hoſpitals, and ſearch in 
the cells of poverty for proper objects for 
the exerciſe of compaſſion and charity, 
gradually become hard-hearted; while 
genuine ſenſibility dwells only in the breafts 
of thoſe who fly from' ſcenes of miſery, 
ſhut their ears againſt the cry of anguiſh, 
and, at the accidental ſight of every object 
of wretchedneſs, ſhow no emotions but 
thoſe of horror and diſguſt. This, how- 
ever, is ſo contrary to experience, and 
every obſervation on the human character, 
that it is not worth the trouble. of a ** 


futation, 


The art of medicine has this advantage 
over the art of ſurgery, that the means it 
uſes to accompliſh its ends are leſs painful ; 
but ſurgery, on the other hand, has this 
ſuperiority over medicine, that it is more 


certain. 


As the ion of cruelty i is more di- 
rectly pointed againſt ſurgery, I ſhall con- 
fine myſelf, in what I have farther to ſay, 
to that branch of the healing art. Surely 

_ cruelty 


13 1 


l cannot with juſtice be imputed to 
an art which preſerves the lives of many; 
and, by tranſient and temporary pains, 
faves many more from years of torture. 


That ſome ſurgeons are cruel, cannot be 
denied ; and the reaſon is, becauſe all men 
are not humane, But nothing can be more 
abſurd than the opinion entertained by ſome 
people, that a certain degree of cruelty is 
"requiſite to enable a man to perform ſurgi- 
cal operations with coolneſs and preſence of 
mind, This is ſaying, in other words, that 
to render a man expert in the moſt eſſential 
acts of humanity, it is neceſſary he ſhould 
be inhumane. No ;—it is neceſſary he 
ſhould be a good anatomiſt, and thoroughly ' 
maſter of his. buſineſs as a ſurgeon ; it is 
neceſſary that he be convinced the patient 

has no other chance for life and eaſe ; and 
then a man of common ſteadineſs and the 
greateſt humanity will ſucceſsfully, perform 
every operation of ſurgery, and continue the 
practice through life, without any « diminu- 


tion of his humanity, 
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k inſtances are brought of men who are 


conſidered as good ſurgeons, and yet are of 


2 cruel or unfeeling diſpoſition, it would be 


very eaſy to prove, that they would be bet- 
ter ſurgeons if they were men of humanity. 


For one aim of ſurgery being to ſave pain, 


a humane man is much more likely to take 


every meaſure for this purpoſe than a cruel 
one. All pain that is not abſolutely neceſ- 
fary for the well-performing the operation, | 
adds to the danger of the patient, for pain | 


alone is one cauſe of fever. But- it is not 


only during the operation, but at every pre- 
vious and ſubſequent dreſſing, that an un- 


feeling ſurgeon will be apt to give the pa- 


tient unneceſſary pain, which a furgeon of 


N ut will — yet avoid. 


It is faid, that the unfeeling ſurgeon will 


perform, the operation as eaſily and expedi- 8 
tiouſly as he can for the ſake of his own re- 
pPutation; and when he has occaſion to 

dreſs the wound, he will, on the ſame ac- 
count, affect a tenderneſs which he does not 
poſſeſs. But! it ought to be remembered, 


that 
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that people are continually, Augstein 8 Het 
aſſumed, and ſliding into their natural cha- 
racters. Nothing therefore can be more 
certain, than that humanity of diſpoſition, 
| when joined to knowledge and fteadineſs; 
tend to render a ſurgeon not only more 
; agrecable, but more ſucceſsful | in _ _ 


As 1 is in . one of this: _—_ 
humane, ſo, from its nature, it muſt have 
been one of the moſt ancient of the arts. 
The art of curing internal and external dis 
eaſes was exerciſed by the fame men in 
the early ages. The ſame benevolent diſ- 
poſition prompted to the one and the other. 
But it is natural to think, that, from the 
temperance of mankind in thoſe times, they 
would have few internal diſeaſes, while the 

cultivation of the earth, and other neceſſary 
labours muſt have expofed them to external 
injuries. Theſe laſt being viſtble, would na- 
turally attract their attention ſooner, and 
make a ſtronger impreſſion on their minds, 
| Tu hidden K could do. e 
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It is probable, dlavobore,: chat ſurgery is 
the moſt ancient of the two branches of the 
healing art. When a bruiſe or hurt of any 
kind was received, the pain would directly 
excite the ſufferer to movements and con- 
_ tortions of the injured part; but he would 
ſoon perceive that this augmented his an- 
guiſh; and the firſt diſcovery 1 in ſurgery 
probably was, that it is- proper to keep a 
None limb quiet and without motion. 


| 1 would be obſerved likewiſe. that cold. 
increaſed the pain of a wound or bruiſe, 
which would ſuggeſt the idea of covering 
them. The firſt coverings would probably 
be the leaves of herbs and plants. When 

theſe became hard and uneaſy, they would 
be removed, and freſh ones applied. In the 
courſe of which treatment it would fre- 
 . quently happen, that the injured part would 
recover, and the leaves would get the credit 
of the cure. In this manner various plants, 
which contribute nothing to the healing of 
wounds, got the name of vulneraries, . 
afterwards became e in plaſters 


and ointments, 
Thus 
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Thus it Gama: probable, 1 the earlieſt 
ww of ſurgery had no obje& beyond that 
of palliating or relieving pain. But, as the 
art improved, and new diſeaſes occurred, 
cures of the greateſt importance were under- 
taken; Plants of all kinds were tried, and 
the whole vegetable kingdom ranſacked for 
external n that One eaſe . : 


and heal wounds. 


But when eg and v war 3 many f 


caſes muſt have occurred, in which the ap- 


plications of herbs could not give relief. 
Other aids muſt then have. been invented, 
particularly cutting i inſtruments ; ; for with- 


out them, what .excrucjating pain muſt 
have been endured before a forked-arrow 
could be extracted from the fleſh! with 


what facility can it be removed, by enlarging 
the wound with a cutting inſtrument! The 
very enlargement of the wound muſt have 
been remarked i in many caſes to have haften- 
ed the cure, which would give the firſt hint 
for the ſame. practice in ſinuſes and other 


caſes, although no dart e or 7 arrow: was s to be 
cut out 4 
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The Gprody relief given, and the acute 
pain ſaved to the wounded by ſuch meant 
world of courſe prompt men to invent now 
inſtruments of different forms, adapted to 
the relief of that variety of accidents and 
diſorders to which they are expoſed. When 
the danger was great and immediate, fome 
means very painful in the application: were 
: adopted. We know that - not only cutting. 
inſtruments, but even the actual cautery, 
was uſed in ſurgery in the days of Hip- | 
. pocrates—and continued to a very late pe- 
riod, as the only means of ſtopping Violent 
hæmorrhages, and removing ſome very ob ; 
ſtinate complaints; but the difcovery of the | 
circulation of the blood, and'a Jjuſter no- 
tion of diſeaſes, have long ſince introduced | 
leſs painful methods of ſtopping. bleedings, 
and relieving thoſe diſeaſes. Nothing leſs 
than to ſave the patient from immediate 

death, or to relieye him from exceſſi ve and 
4 durable pain, could Juſtify the having re- 
courſe to ſo ſevere a cure as the cautery; 
and it is to the honour of ſurgery to have 

thrown it aide, as Toon : as an calier one- 
Was x 
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was. zante.” The i; is now 
never employed but to occafion the exfolia- 
tion f diſeaſed bones, where * is n 
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"The ae Icfire SPE pain to their 
patients has induced modern ſurgeons: to re- 


Je& the uſe of the ſeiſſars, which formerly 
were much uſed for the opening of ſinuſes, 
and performing other operations. In thoſe 


days, the opportunities of ſtudying anatomy 


were few, and an accurate knowledge of that 


ſcience” was by no ge 5g mating 


practitioners. Conſcious of this deficien: 
they very naturally were afraid of ur" 


Wy ſcalpel, left/ they ſhould divide ſome w_ 
artery, or injure ſome nerve or tendon. The . 
Mm tent therefore were ſacri- 
WY feed to bis Aeg. ad an intent that = 
WF bruiſes as well as cuts was preferred, be- 


1 feelings of the p 


| cauſe it only touches thoſe parts which are 
contained. ee = blades. x 


But of late years anatomy: bas 1 culti- a 


vated to fuse all * and has 
0 2 been 
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bean taught in this ifland in particular with 


ſuch accuracy, that the ſciſſars are entirely left 


2 off by ſurgeons, except in the operation for 
the hare lip; and the biſtory or ſcalpel, in- 


ſtruments which give much leſs pain, and 
in ſkilful hands are equally ſafe, have been 


WE —_— in their ſtead. . 


- . 3 


In n W 6perition for the bose, 
ſome ſurgeons formerly uſed dilating in- 
ſtruments, which, though they greatly aug- 


| mented the pain, were thought to "diminiſh 


the danger. Male and female conductors, 


and other inſtruments, intended to render 


this operation leſs dangerous, were alſo at 
different periods introduced; but in this 
and they have all been ſuperſeded in fa- 


vour of Sir Cæſar Hawkins's admirable in- 


vention of the cutting gorget, which unites 


1 


caſe with ſafety. 5 i on 
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But after every s chat can be 


made on the inſtruments of ſurgery, and on 


the manner of operating, ſtill a great de- 


Bree of pain attends that diviſion or exten- 
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Gon of the fibres of the human body, which — + 
is requiſite in ſurgical operations. An ob- 
vious means of lulling and diminiſhing this 
was early tried by giving the patient ano- 
_dynes internally, ſome time before he un- 
derwent an operation. Opium is the moſt 
powerful of this claſs. of drugs, and a mo- 
derate doſe is highly expedient to abate the 
ſmarting of the wound after an operation 
zs over, and to induce ſleep; but the ſtrongeſt 1 
doſe we dare venture to give, has little or no 
effect in mitigating the ſufferings of the pa- 
tient OE the ee 5 ö 1 850 1 1217 
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| Thee mad ſa 3 Macs can 

be made in ſurgery are unqueſtionably thoſe 
which render operations ſafer, and diminiſh 
the danger of the patient's life. But what 
can diminiſh the acuteneſs of the pain with=- 
out increaſing the danger, is alſo an im- 
provement very much to be wiſhed. - Some 
people ſay, what ſignifies a few minutes 
pain; but it is not thoſe who think them- 
ſelves —_ the immediate necelhity of un- 

5 AN Lt; ol : * 


E 14 CS: 
ation who are apt 


dergoing a ſurgical: opera 
to Hold ſuch tant 


| The et common. urea ſenſation which is 
due in the general term of pain, is in- 


deed of little conſequence. But when peo- 
ple conſider the degree of pain given by 
ſome ſurgical operations, they muſt acknow- 

ledge, that to diminiſh or preyent a fer mi- 
nutes of ſach pain, is an object highly de- 

firable, both to the patient and ſurgeon. 
Reflections of this kind ſtruck: me very early 
after I began to ſtudy my profeſſion, and I 

made various experiments without ſucceſs, 
in-ſearch of ſomething which might miti- 
gate the violence of the pain in ſurgieal 
operations. Of late I reſumed the ſubiject, 
and reflecting on the nature of the nerves, 
and on ſome facts concerning them, I * 


led to an idea, which I fatter myſelf, will 


80 a conſiderable way to the accompluyſun 


een ann 


It f is known, 8 — which ariſe 
from, the brain, and are diſperſed to al 
O©_ parts. 
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parts of the body; are the SaltinNite organs = 
of feeling and voluntary motion. For 
when the trunk of a nerve, whoſe branches 
are diſperſed to any particular part, is cut 

or tied, the part to which thoſe branches 
go, immediately loſes feeling and voluntary 
motion. The firſt thought that occurred 
to me was, that, to cut the trunk of a 

nerve going to a limb, might be done witk 
little pain, and enable us to perform the 
amputation with no pain at all. But 4 
very little reflection convineed me that this 4 
was impracticable. For, ſuppoſe the am- 
putation of the leg, below the knee, is to 

de performed; cutting the nerves imme - 

diately above the part where the ineiſion . 

is to be made, would not be ſufficient'; - ; 

becauſe the ſxin and fleſh below the knee, 

receive ſenſatien from branches thrown off 

much higher up. To render the inſenſibility 

complete, it would be neceſſary to cut the 

two great nerves at the top of the thigh, ſoon 

after. they iſſue out of the pelvis. But one 

of them, the crural nerve, runs in contact 

with a crural artery and vein; and the 

5 RD Kh _ other, 


= 
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44 I 
other, the ſciatic nerve, runs extremely | 
deep among the muſcles, which would 
render their diviſion at once in and 
WN 


In an amputation of the arm, 8 ob- 
jection to cutting the nerves is ſtill ſtronger; . 
for the artery below the arm- pit is en- 
tangled with a plexus of nerves, which it 
would be impoſlible to cut without Ain | 
| the artery alſo. _ 5 | 2 


I then thought my end might poſſibly be- 
accompliſhed by compreſſion ; and was en- 
couraged in this idea, by having often felt 
that ſenſation, which, I ſuppoſe, every. body 
has felt ſome time or other, when we fay 
the leg is ſleeping; and which entirely pro- 

ceeds from compreſſing the ſciatic nerve by 
ſitting in a particular poſition. In that 
ſtate, the leg and foot are numbed, and 
rendered in ſome meaſure inſenſible, and, 
at the ſame time, our power of moving 
them is greatly impaired, It is not tilt 
after we have ſtood up, or varied our poſ- 


ture, ſo as to remove the compreſſion for a 
conſiderable 


Ji 17 1. 


conſiderable time, that the ſenſibility and 
power. of motion perfectly return. I re- 
collected alſo the experiment which has 
been ſo often made on living animals, of 
putting a ligature around the nerve going 
to a particular limb, which renders all the 
parts below the ligature inſenſible. 


It occurred to me, at the ſame time, that 
the compreſſion of the nerve might be made 
much more effectually by means of the 
tourniquet, than 'by any poſture in which 
we could poſſibly fit, and I determined to 
try the ee on myſelf, - 


F or this purpoſe I placed a compreſs dir 
rectly over the ſciatic nerve, juſt as it paſſes. 
over the inferior edge of the iſchium, fixed 
it with a bandage acroſs the pelvis, between 
the ſpine of the ilium and the great trochan= 
ter, and then applying the tourniquet, I 
tightened it as much as I could bear. But, 
to my ſurpriſe, and great mortification, my. 


leg and foot retained their feeling as mach Z 
as ever, | 
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As it had FRE Gemad, evident to me, : 
that the lleeping of the foot, as it is termed, 
was owing to a preſſure of the ſciatic 
nerve, it now appeared unaccountable that 
the preſſure I had juſt made, did not pro- 
duce that ſenſation. It ſtruck me, how- 
ever, that although I had turned the tour= 
niquet very hard, yet { might poſlibly not 
have made a ſufficiently ſtrong preſſure 
directly on the ſciatic nerve, from my com- 
preſs being too „ 2 


1 
* , * 


1 _— a n and larger compreſs 
to be made, applied it accurately over the 
nerve as before, and 1 tightened the tour- 
niquet ſo as to make a far ſtronger preſſure 
upon the nerve than any which could be 
made by the weight of the body in ſitting. 
But ſtill my limb retained its ſenſibility, 
and I felt no o ſenſation 8 chat of the foot $ 

Hleeping. Wy = 


Bs Nackened the coir a removed 
the whole apparatus, aſtoniſhed and per- 
plexed at an event fo little to * ex. 
* e $2 . 


How 


1 i9 ] 
How did it happen that "Y ſtrong 4 
compreſſion did not produce the _ _— 


with a ere 


How did it mappen, thi it did not at 
leaſt produce a numbneſs and ſleeping. in 


the leg, which a ſmaller ry did ? 


Thinking 8 on this ſubject, 1 
recollected that this ſenſation does not take 


place immediately on the preſſure of the 


nerve in ſitting; it is neceſſary to ſit for a 
conſiderable time before it is felt. This 


being the only eſſential circumſtance in 
which the preſſure made by the compreſs 


and tourniquet, differed from the preſſure 


by fitting, I immediately ſuſpected that 


= the failure of the firſt in producing the 
ame effect with the ſecond, depended on 


this alone; I therefore reſolved to renew 


the experiment, and continue the com 
preſſion as long as I 1 9 84255 k could 1 


ſafety. FEY 


immediately put this reſolution in exe- 


cution. After the compreſſion had been 
| D V conti- Is 


3 


3 3 
—_ - | - continued about fourteen minutes, I felt 
; a tingling in my. toes ſimilar to what is 

felt when the foot begins to- ſleep; ſoon 
after, my toes grew quite numbed; this 
numbneſs gradually ſpread up my leg and 
thigh, and in half an hour, my foot, leg, 

and the outſide of my thigh, were per- 
fectly inſenſible; ſo that when 1 pricked or 

| © ſeratched them with pins, I felt nothing. 
4 . 9 I alſo loſt the power of moving my foot; 
. |. bulk although I kept up the compreſſion for 
= - ſome time longer, part of the in/ide of my 
= thigh and leg ſtill retained ſome degree of 
=" Tor feeling. I recollected that this muſt be 
- owing to my not having compreſſed the 
crural nerve, which paſſes under Paupert' 8 
ligament, with the crural artery and vein, 
and the obturator nerve, which paſſes | 

| 8 che obturator ligament. 8 


JT "A the tourniquet, in great 
hopes that my next experiment would in- 
tirely anſwer my expectations. Senſation, 
and the power of motion, gradually re- 
turned to my limb, a few minutes a 1 
had looſened the tourniquet. 17 5 
Boing 


(=) 

8 now continchd that to deprive the 
whole limb of feeling, it would be neceſ- 
ſary to compreſs the crural and obturator 
nerves, as well as the ſciatic, a circum- | 
ſtance I had neglected in the laſt trial, I 
determined to renew the experiment in 
that manner. I perceived, however, with 
ſome concern, that this could not be done 
without compreſſing the crural artery and 
vein likewife, and conſequently ſtopping 
the circulation of blood in the Umab. 


But this anderen did not prevent 
my making the experiment ſoon after. 
I cauſed a bandage to be made with two 
thick compreſſes, one of which was placed 
on the crural and obturator nerves, and the 
other on the ſciatic, at the upper part of 
the thigh. The tourniquet was applied 
and tightened. The tingling in my toes, 
followed by inſenſibility and loſs of mo- 
tion, took place in about the ſame time as 
in the laſt experiment. And in half an 
hour, the inſenſibility, which gradually 
ſpread itſelf upwards, was comple? ; and L 


txt 


had. not the leaſt feeling upon pricking or 
E any part of the limb. „ 


11 now ſent for Dr. Moms” my kar, 
and for the firſt time informed him of the 
experiments I had made; he alſo tried the 
effect of pricking my leg with a pin without 
occaſioning the ſmalleſt uneaſineſs; but per- 
eeiving my leg red and diſtended, and being 
afraid a blood veſſel might burſt, he un- 
looſened the tourniquet, without allowing it 
to remain ſo long as in the laſt r 
ment. | | 7 


| There is is an uneaſy ſenſation produced' by 
the compreſſion, but how infinitely inferior 
this · is to the pain of amputations, may be | 
conceived from my bearing it eaſily for ſo 
long a period. From thoſe trials I had lit- 
tle doubt, but that by effectually compref- 
ſing the nerves for a proper time, the whole, 
or by far the greateſt part of the pain in 
amputations, and ſome other ſurgical ope- 
. rations, may be ſaved to the patient. | 


Repeated experiments have proved, that 
yu or tying a nerve going to a part in- 


ſtantly 


1 3 1 


Rantly deftroys ſenſation, and voluntary 


motion in that part. Cutting quite through 
certainly deſtroys the texture of the nerve; 
and I havea ſtrong ſuſpicion, that when the 
| ligature is made ſo tight as inflantly to op 
ſenſation in the parts below, tying. it in 


*1 : 


that manner . its tenture alſo. 12 


But ria does not injure the nerve | 
ſo much, as either cutting, or fuch tying. 
And to this circumſtance perhaps it is owing 


that it requires ſome time before compreſſion 


produces that degree of inſenſibility which 
is inſtantly the effect of the other two me- 
theds. - Be that as it may, it certainly does 
require a certain time before the inſenſibi- 
lity follows the greateſt compreſſion. This 
has never before been obſerved, or applied 
to the purpoſe of en the denn in _ 
ſurgical operations, l 

The 1den that a certain fluid, which has 
been diſtinguiſhed by the name of animal 
ſpirits, flows in the nerves, and that it is by 
the We of this Avid, and its Treg egreſa 
and 


L 241 
: ue regreſs to and 05 the bend that mo- N 
tion and ſenſibility depend, has been adopt- 
ed by phyſiologiſts of the greateſt eminence. 
Feet as this fluid has never been made evi- 
dent to the ſenſes, but has baffled the re- 
ſearches of the moſt dexterous anatomiſts, 
its exiſtence can be conſidered as no more 
than a mere hypotheſis, and of courſe it is 
poſſible that no ſuch fluid does exiſt. On 
the ſuppoſition of ſuch a fluid, it might na- 
turally be expected, that upon compreſſing 
the nerves in the manner above deſcribed, 
the numbneſs and loſs of voluntary motion 
ol the parts below the compreſſſon would 
take place inſtantly; whereas, we find, that 
they happen in a very gradual manner, and 
are not complete till after a conſiderable 
time. Which ſeems rather to favour the 
ſuſpicion many entertain, that no ſuch fluid 
as the animal ſpirits does exiſt, but that the 
brain and nerves perform their functions by 
ſome other means, which nobody has ever 
yet been able to diſcover or explain. But 
however that may be, is of little i importance 
to our preſent purpoſe; „ 1 return > cretors 
tomy ſubject. . | 


t 1 


The felt notion I had with reſpect to * 
aa of rendering the limb inſenſible pre- 


vious to amputation, was no other than 


that which I uſed when I made the com- 


preſſion on my own thigh; to place com- 


preſſes of a proper thickneſs upon the ſciatic, 


crural, and obturator nerves, to apply and 


twiſt the tourn iquet, and keep it ſo, till the 
limb loſes all ſenſation. But as the total 
ſtoppage of the circulation for ſo long a time 
as is neceſſary to render the limb completely 
inſenſible, will be conſidered as an objection, 
thought of an inſtrument which will in a 
great meaſure obviate this, by effectually 
compreſſing the nerves, without entirely 
ſtopping the circulation of the blood in the 
limb. I gave directions to Mr. Savigny! in 
Pallmall, for making the inſtrument, which 
I nd entirely ann the Pape intended. 


A clon les of the compreſſor, and hs 
manner it is to be applied, will be gon- 
ceived from the annexed plate. 


e I. A, the ö ing a 


| ment, being formed of a curyed Piece of 


E Os iron, 
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iron, : coveted with leather, and of ſüff 1 
EP to contain. the EPs: = 


its curve. 5 9 
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B, 2 firm compiyli of Ta at one ex- 
tremity of the inſtrument, which is to 2 ; 
e on the ſciatic nerve DG oi. 


2 


0 a Gang Wer . a 1 at chi 


other extremity” of the inſtrument, and 


terminating: in D, an oval sf 85 to be 


Tſe on the ar nerve. 4p 
33g 
FD"; 


When tits unt ument is to mY; 3 


# it will be neceſſary in the firſt place to 
ſearch for the ſciatic nerve. For this pur- 


Poſe, let the operator feel for the tuberoſity 
of the os iſchium, and then for the great 
trochanter, and ſuppoſing A ſtraight” line 


drawn from the one to the other, apply the 


. compreſs B about an inch above the middle 


3 ; 


nr Rok 7, 1507758 . 


The l nerve is 1 fouls by the pulls: F 


tion of the crural artery whieh runs con- 


8 to it. The oval compreſs D muſt 
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8040 be applied above it, and upon turning 
the ſkrew C, the ſeiatic nerve is preſſed by 
B againſt the edge of the ſciatic notch, and 
the crural nerve againſt the os femoris, to 
any degree that is neceſſary. | 


Figure II. repreſents the inſtrument ad- 
juſted to the thigh. And Figure III. a 
ſmaller ene ſuited to the arm. 2 

N As all the nerves, which give ſenſation 
to the arm, form a plexus in the axilla, 
cloſe to the humeral artery, the pulſation 
of the latter will dire& the operator where 
to place the compreſſor. 


Although we are under an abſolute ne- 
ceſſity of ' compreſſing the crural artery 
along with the nerve, there is not the 
ſame neceſſity of compreſſing the crural 
vein; becauſe the latter is the moſt inter- 
nal of the three. So. that, with attention, 
the compreſs may be kept ſo much towards 
the outſide of the thigh, as to bear upon 

the nerve without touching the vein. 


1 Y 
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It is evident, that by this inſtrument che 
compreſſion is confined to two points, 
which are nearly oppoſite to each other. 
All the reſt of the limb is left free and un- 
compreſſed. | ? 


We cannot apprehend any bad conſe- 
- quence from the ſtopping the great artery 
for an hour or two; for we know that, 
after the operation for the aneuriſm in the 
thigh where the artery is tied, and the cir- 
culation through it ſtopped for ever, yet 
the anaſtamoſing veſſels carry on a circula- 
tion ſufficient for the nouriſhment of the 
limb. | 


This, however, will render it neceſſary, 
in all amputations where the compreſſor is 
adopted, to apply the common tourniquet 
in the uſual manner. For without this 
Precaution, although the great artery is 
obſtructed, till the bleeding would be very 
profuſe from the anaſtamoling veſſels. 


As ſoon as the inſtrument was made, I 
tried it on my own thigh, After continuing 
F ; the 


* 


1 


the compreſſion half an hour, 1 loſt all 


ſenſation and power of motion below the 
knee; but the thigh retained a conſiderable 


degree of feeling. This is owing to ſome 
branches of the lumbar nerves, to the ob- 
turator nerve, and branches which the 


ſciatic and crural ſend off before they 


deſcend to the thigh, not being com- 
preſſed by this inſtrument. From which 
it is evident, that the compreſſor will not 
be able to diminiſh the pain in amputations 


above the knee, in ſuch a * as be- 
low. 


I "MO on abs ſubject to ſome WM 


men of the . faculty, who ſeemed equally 
| Pleaſed and ſurpriſed: at the effect of the 


experiments I had made, and thought they 


_ ought to be publiſhed, as the ſpeedieſt 
way of aſcertaining ſo intereſting a fact. | 


Being perfectly convinced myſelf that 
the pain of many operations in ſurgery 


would be prevented, or at leaſt diminiſhed, 
by the means I propoſed ; I was ſufficiently 
inclined. not to delay their publication. 


Yet, 


* 


„55 
Yet, as my experiments had been of ſo 
confined a nature, I wiſhed that the com- 
preſſor might be tried in ſome ſevere 
operation, Previous to their being 'made 


CCP 1 


I communicated the experiments I had 
made, and all my ideas on the ſubject, to 
Mr. Hunter, who was ſo obliging as im- 
mediately to offer me an opportunity of 
trying the effect of my compreſſor at St. 
George's Hoſpital, on a man whoſe leg he 
was to take off below the knee within, a 
few 978 i 


- 


I went to the hoſpital the day before the 
operation to try the inſtrument. The pa- 
tient had loſt all his toes, and had a large 

ulcer on his foot. This was ſo much 
inflamed, and ' fo irritable, that dreſſ- 
ing it in the gentleſt manner gave him 
acute pain. 


I Stix the inſtrument ; after the com- 


| preſſion had been continued for about half 
- alt 


1 
an hour, his limb became ſo inſenſible that 
rubbing pretty ſmartly with che __ _ 
the ulcer gave no pain. | 


Next morning the patience being carried 

to the operation room, I began the com- 
preſſion of the nerves at a quarter before 
eleven o'clock. The numbneſs of the limb 
followed at the uſual time. 
BY a quarter before twelve, T gave him 
one grain of opium, to diminiſh the ſmart- 
ing of the wound after the operation, when 
the compreſſion ſhould be taken off. A few 
minutes after twelve, the tourniquet was 
applied, and the amputation performed by 
Mr. e at t the uſual place below the 
knee. 


At the circular inciſion through the kin, | 
the patient did not cry out, changea muſcle 
of his face, or ſhew any ſymptom of pain. 
At the ſubſequent parts. of the operation, 
particularly during the ſawing of the bones, 
he ſhewed marks of uneaſineſs in his coun- 
tenance, but * not cry out. 


As 


| = 

As it was thought neceſſary to take up 
no leſs than five arteries, the operation 
laſted a longer time than is uſual, and to- 
wards the end he grew faintiſh, and deſired 
to have ſome water, and afterwards aſked 
if they were nearly done. 

When the operation ſeemed to be over, 

and the bleeding ſtopt, the tourniquet was 

relaxed, and I alſo removed the 2 

was t wee Sag to tie it 8 | Here 
the patient ſhewed very ſtrong marks of 

pain, and afterwards declared, the tying 
1 this laſt veſſel gave him much more pain 
1 £ than all the others, although. the great 
7 | nerves had been included in the ligatures. 


ll. When he was put to bed, the wound 
=» ſſmarted, as is uſual after amputations. The 
| | compreſſor being now entirely removed, 
5 this was to be expected. But ſome time 
after being queſtioned concerning the pain 

he had ſuffered during the operation, he 

5 declared that he had felt hardly any, except 

| as he himſelf expreſſed it, at the raſping 
3 | of 


Cer 


of the bones, which he added had Peas 
his whole limb. This ſeems a little ex- 
traordinary, as ſawing the bones is uſually 


the leaſt * PRE of EIN 


Although 1 3 that the anaſtamo- 


ſing veſſels would carry on a certain degree 
of circulation notwithſtanding the obſtruc- 


tion of the great trunk, yet I had no idea 
that it would have been ſo ſtrong as it was; 
for, on ſlackening the tourniquet, the arteries 


bled per ſaltum, though the compreſſing in- 


ſtrument remained in full force on the cru- 
n e 


This trial had all the ſucceſs I cadet | 
there was evidently a moſt remarkable di- 


minution of pain, particularly during the 


firſt inciſions through the ſkin and muſcles, 
which are generally by far the moſt ſevere 


parts of the operation. And 1 am convinced of 
| that what pain the patient felt, was chiefly 

owing to ſome ſmall branches of the lum- 
bar nerves which extend below the ke, | 


and were not compreſſed. 


S 
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1 gave directions for a . 3 
to be made for the arm. The inſtrument 
may be applied with greater facility, and 
will probably have a more complete, effect 
in preventing pain in amputations and other 
operations of this member than in thoſe of 
the thigh and leg, becauſe all the nerves 
which convey ſenſation to the arm and 
hand, lie together in the axilla. The inſtru- 
ment therefore being applied as in Figure III. 
185 comprels the whole-plexus at once. 
A The artery, indeed, which a 125 
with this plexus of nerves will be compreſſed 
alſo. But the eirculation here, as in the 
leg, will be ſufficiently carried on by the 
anaſtamoſing veſſels. 1 tried the ſmaller; 
compreſſor on my own arm, and the inſen- 
fibility followed in rather a ſhorter time than 
happens in empreling: the nerves of the 
_ thigh. | | 
In amputations where the compreſſor is 
uſed, it will be proper to apply it at leaſt 
an hour and an half before the operation. 
The uneaſineſs which this occaſions 1 is ſo 
ſmall as hardly to deſerve mention, 5 
* It 
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e 
It was thought by ſome of th gentlemen 
to whom I communicated my ideas on this 
ſubject, that it would be neceſſary to looſen 
the compreſſor after the limb is taken off, 
and, previous to the tying of the veſſels, that 
E the ſurgeon might the more diſtin Aly ſee 
thoſe that need to be tied; by which means 
ſenſation would return to the parts, and of 
courſe there would be the uſual pain in tying 
the veſſels. But a ſurgeon, who is an ana- 
tomiſt, eaſily finds the great arteries without 4 
even the tourniquet's being ſlackened, which | 
is neceſſary only for diſcovering the ſmaller 
: arteries, and the free manner in which they 
bled as ſoon as the tourniquet was ſlacken- 
ed in the operation above deſcribed, ob- 
viates this objection, by proving, that there ; 
is no neceſſity for removing the compreſſion 
| of the nerves, till every 858 of the opera- 
tion is finiſhed. 


It has dlfeady been litre; that che 
compreſſor for the thigh acts only upon the 
ſciatic and crural nerves, and can have no 
e upon thoſe branches of the lumbar : 
463 nerves, which come off from within the - 
hy pelvis, ſome of which defend below the _ 
> LR 7 5 knee. 
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tourniquet, and keeping it tight for a quar- 
ter of an hour, or twenty minutes, before 
the operation, would ſupply this defect, and 
blunt, in ſome degree, the ſenſibility thoſe 
branches produce in amputations immedi- 
ately below the knee. This, however, is an 
object of little importance, as when the great 


. knee. But perhaps, applying the common : 


trunks of the ſciatic and crural nerves have 


been duly compreſſed for a proper time, the 


mentioned convey, cannot be great. 


OY 


—— 


degree of ſenſibility which the twigs above- : 


On removing the compreſſor after am- 


putations, the patient will no doubt be ex- 
poſed to the ſame degree of ſmarting from 


the wound, that is uſual when the operation 


has been performed in the common way. 


All I originally expected from the compreſ- 


ſing inſtrument was, a prevention or great 
diminution of pain during operations. But 


I have ſince entertained a notion, that even 
the ſmarting of the wound after amputa- 


tions of the leg would be greatly leſſened, 


vide Fig. I. of the Plat. . 


„ 


by applying the termination of the com- 
preſſor B upon the ſciatic nerve, and * | 
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part than that where the crural artery vein 


thigh will not be impeded, yet the ſciatic 
nerve will be fo compreſſed as may reduce 
the ſmarting to a ſenſation eaſily to be en- 
dured. But, as I have made no experiment 


CON} * 


Ly i \ 


large trunks of nerves, and thereby obſtruQ- 
ing the nervous influence for ſo, long a time, 
may leave a numbneſs, or ſame paralytic 


is the leaſt danger of any ſuch conſequence. 
my own limbs for a conſiderable time -after 


all ſenſibility and power of motion was 
gone; and a few minutes after removing it, 


amputated. n 


ing the oval compreſs D bear on ſome other 


arid nerve are; by which means the circu- 
lation of the blood through the leg and 


to aſcertain this, I hazard it merely as a 


"Is Fi 1 urged, that e the 


weakneſs j in that part of the limb which re- 
mains. I cannot think, however, that there 


J have frequently kept the compreſſor upon 


both returned as entirely as before. The 
ſame has taken place with reſpect to the pa- 
tient at St. George's adn veal e was 


1 


| . When by a blow on the head, part of 
l the ſkull is beat down and preſſes on the 
- ks brain; or when from the ſame, or any 


is 


other accident, extravaſated blood is lodged 
between the ſkull and brain, and- preſſes 
upon the latter ſo as to occaſion a ſtupor 
and inſenſbility though the preſſure here 
is not made on one nerve, but on the origin 
of all the nerves, ſo as to produce ani venſal 
inſenſibility; yet, as ſoon as the depreſſion 
is removed, or the extravaſation evacuated, 
or abſorbed, ſenſation returns. This is what 
every ſurgeon muſt have had occaſion - to ſee 
frequently. But I am perſwaded that, in a 
ſhort time, experience will prove better than 
any reaſoning a' priori, or , Oy, 
_ that this e . no 2 28 


It may be proper 1 to obſerve; that 
all the nerves which go to the thigh, that 
cannot be r momgmag BY the inftrument, 


are, Exh % 


/ 


1ſt, The obturator, whoſe branches are 
=. extended on the thigh, and do 1 not _ 
4 a below the knee, 45 


g 0 . . - 4 


. 
ad, One or two ſmall branches, which 


the crural nerve ſends off higher up than 


the inſtrument can be fixed, and which 
are alſo expanded on the eas without 
TOY below the _ F1 | 


za, Some eee of the an nerves, 
without names, which are ſpread on the 
thigh, an de extend below the knee. 


eh wis account it is evident, that the 
compreſſing inſtrument cannot diminiſh. 
the ſenſation in the thigh in ſuch a co 


Plete manner as in the leg. 


1 ". 


— 
- 


In 6 above the knee, there= 
fore, it will be neceſſary to uſe the com- 
mon tourniquet in the following man- 


ner 5 . 


- Two thick compreſſes are to be ps 
upon the great nerves, immediately above 


where the bone-is to be ſawed. Then the 
tourniquet muſt be applied over them, 
tightened, and kept in that ſituation til 
1 95 thigh * inſenſible. 
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It is impoſſible to ſay, before the trial is 
made, what length of time it will require 
to render the inſenſibility complete; but 1 
imagine that, after an hour, very little pain 
will be ſuffered from the operation. When 


the veins become turgid, it will perhaps be 


right to open one with a lancet, leſt any of 


them ſhould burſt. No danger need be 


apprehended from the loſs of blood this 
will occaſion; becauſe the tourniquet will 
prevent any from flowing, that would not 


at any rate have been loſt on the firſt in- 


ciſion. 
®. 


The circulation is never entirely ſtopt 
by the tourniquet, ſo that there will be no 
danger of any bad conſequence, from its 


being continued tight the time neceſſary 


for preventing, or greatly diminiſhing, 
the pain of the operation. Whatever hap- 


pens to the part of the limb that is to be 


cut off, is of no conſequence. a 


As the keeping the tourniquet tight upon 


the thigh for ſo long a time, though at- 


tended with no danger, muſt give more 
uncaſineſs 


[4 C 


e eh OR the meter it is to be 
regretted that the inſenſibility cannot be 
entirely accompliſhed by the laſt inſtrument 
as at preſent conſtructed. A more com- 
modious and effectual method may pro- 
bably occur to ſome other perſon; and 
particular improvements will, no doubt, be 
adapted to particular caſes. Mean while, 
all the inconveniences ariſing from the uſe 
of the tourniquet as a compreſſor in the 
manner above deſcribed, will be more than 
- compenſated. by the abatement of pain it 

will produce. | 


The- 8 obj ection made to me in- 
genious manner of amputating limbs, 
invented by Mr. Allanſon of Liverpool, is, 
that it takes up longer time than the com- 
mon method, and of courſe keeps the pa- 
tient longer in torment. The improve- 
ment I have propoſed will, particularly 
in amputations below the knee, and 
in the arm, remove the whole ſpirit of 
this objection, and the full benefit of 
that gentleman's inyention will be en 
without! inconveniency. 


G N . 


\ 


„ 
A particular treatment, like that uſed * 


Paris, might poſſibly favour the union * | 


the firſt en g 
0 


1 to Lichotomy, amputations, 5 
and all Turgical operations of importance, 
N except ſuch as from the nature of the caſe 
require to be performed inſtantly, or where 
the perſon is already much weakened, it is 
the practice at Paris, and, I believe, all over 
France, to make the patient undergo what 
is called. a preparatory courſe; which is 
proportioned to the perſon s ſtrength, and 
the ſeverity of the operation to be * 
formed, and e laſts ten Lys. or a 
fortnight, 


If che patient is of a FO Fs: habit, he 
| is blooded ; the reſt of the courſe conſiſts 
of a few doſes of gentle purgatives, a warm 
bath every ſecond. or third 11275 * a low | 
evoling n n 


© + 


The principal fe PTE Kom this 
8 is to prevent the violence of the 
ſymptomatic fever; ena a as A as I dad 


| Judge, | it had that _— 55 
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; We ollen obſerve that weak people, and 
thoſe who are debilitated by a diſeaſe of 
long ſtanding, recover better after opera- 
tions, than thoſe: who are more plethoric 
and robuſt. This ſeems to be an argument 
for the above practice; and I am inclined 
to think, that a ſimilar courſe might be 
adopted with peculiar propriety before am- 
putations performed in Mr. Allanſon's 
manner; becauſe, I believe, ſuch previous 
treatment would favour his great object of 
curing the wound by the firſt intention. 
But preventing pain in amputations, is 
not the only benefit which will ariſe from 
compreſſing the nerves. I flatter myſelf, 
many other advantages will attend it. By 
deadening the ſenſibility of the parts to be 
operated upon, the ſurgeon will be enabled 
to examine bones that are ſuſpected to be 
carious, to uſe the means neceſſary to pro- 
duce exfoliations, to lay open abſceſſes and 
ſinuſes, to remove ſplinters and other 
extraneous ſubſtances from wounds and 
ulcers, and of courſe cure them with more 
certainty and expedition than formerly. 
| „ For 


1 


F or the patient being enabled to bear the 
probing, enlarging, and every: requiſite 
mode of examination with more tranquil- 
lity, the furgeon of courſe muſt acquire a 
more certain and extenſive knowledge of 
the nature of each caſe, than when his in- 

veſtigations are diſturbed by the cries and 
contortions of the ſufferer; and therefore 
we may reaſonably hope, that not only 
pain, but even limbs and 1180 may: ſomes» 
times be ſaved. 


The reduction of fractures and diflo- 
cations will alſo be rendered more eaſy to 
the ſurgeon as well as the patient. For 
although the muſcles, when irritated by 
extenſion or otherwiſe, may ſtill contract 
a little, yet the compreſſion of the nerves 
will prevent the patient s having either the 
power or inclination to reſiſt the efforts of 


the operator, for reſtoring the parts to ter” - 


natural ſituation, 


The dreadful idea many people have, 
of the pain attending ſurgical operations, 
has often of itſelf the very worſt effects. 


[ 45 J 


The previous knowledge, therefore, that 
by this method his pain will be greatly mi- 


tigated, Will contribute to prevent all that 


agitation of mind and feveriſhneſs. which 


ſo violent an impreſſion occaſions; and of 
courſe render every ſurgical operation, in 


which compreſſion of the nerves can be 


uſed, leſs dangerous. 

It is not impoſſible, but that the locked 
jaw, when that dreadful ſymptom ariſes 
from a wound in any of the extremities, 


may be cured by compreſſing the nerve 


| between the injured part and the brain. 


Some people may imagine, that I, ought in 


to have delayed this publication till the ef- 
fects of compreſſing the nerves could be fully 
aſcertained, by a number and variety of 
experiments; but it is principally be- 
cauſe I think a number and variety of 


experiments neceſſary, that I have ventured 


to lay all my ideas on the ſubject, crude as 
they are, before the Public, without any 


farther delay; in which I am confirmed by 


what has happened fince the operation. 


It 
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It cannot be imagined, that I conſider the 
few experiments I have, had it in my 
power to make, or the ſingle trial at St. 
George's hoſpital, as decifive ; but I flatter 
myſelf they are fufficient to excite a very 
thorough inveſtigation ; and I am convinced, 
that whatever farther trials I or my friends 
could make, would be objected to, as leſs 
ſatisfactory, than thoſe which will be made 
by impartial men of the profeſſion all over 
the e, AI | ' n 


I hand bene relates whar firſt led me 
to the idea that pain would be prevented or 
diminiſhed” by a continued compreſſion of 
the nerves; I have ſtated the experiments 
I made on myſelf, and their effects; all I 
can know at this moment with certainty is, 
that compreſſion deprived my own limbs, in 


a very great degree, of ſenſibility and mo- 


tion, without leaving any inconveniency 


after the compreſſion was removed. 


From this J concluded, that it would 
greatly diminiſh, if not intirely pre- 
yent, the ami in ſeveral ſurgical opera- 

| tions; 


| 1 47. J 
tions; but to what degree this concluſion is 
juſt, I. cannot poſſibly know with pqaadl 
certainty. I could only relate the patient's 
behaviour and aſſertions who underwent 
amputation at St. George s hoſpital, leaving 
to every one to give hat weight to thoſe 
he pleaſes. My own full conviction is, that 
the compreſſion of the nerves in this caſe 
produced a very great diminution of the 
. he n athorvpiſe: have ue ge 
| Whether by keeping che como tight 
for a longer ſpace of time, or by the addi- 
tional aid of the tourniquet, the pain in 
ſuch ſevere operations can be entirely pre- 
vented, or to what degree it may be di 
miniſhed, will require various trials and 
accurate inveſtigation to aſcertain'; . for 
this may vary in different operations, and 
ben in different conſtitutions. A 95325 
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Some phaple poſſeſs: Woch Gude af | 
mind, as to deſpiſe a conſiderable degree of 
pain, and call it nothing; others are of ſo 
delicate and timid a nature, as to cry out 
with A moderate e 3 3nd there ; are 


£+ We 444 


"who 


who could not refrain from crying at 
the ſight or touch of a ſurgical inftru- 
ment, although there was no pain at all. 

An operator may, on a particular occa- 
ſion, not place the compreſs exactly on the 
nerves, or may not keep up the preſſure the 
proper time. From thoſe, and other cir- 
cumſtances, there may be different accounts, 
at firſt, of the effects of the method I have 
propoſed, but the truth will be fully known 
at laſt; and no plan that might have 
been followed, could have aſcertained it fo 
ſoon, and ſo enn as that I have 
* 384555 374 I nee 


LT andy mentioned, ps I was adviſed 
to give the patient at the hoſpital a grain 
of opium, with a view to mitigate the 
ſmarting after the operation, and promote 
ſleep. This practice, I believe, is not un- 
common; I have always thought it had a 
good effect; and therefore am of opinion, 
it ought to he obſerved, pravious to every. 
PO Ns | 800 185 bas | 
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| eminent in his Pen n, and = "Ex al | 
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me with his Friendſhip, ſometime after 


the operation, informed me, that this cir- 
cumſtance has been laid hold of, and T have 


fince learnt from others, that very uncandid 


conſtructions have been put upon it. This 


might have given me ſome uneaſineſs, if 


the malice of thoſe inſinuations were not 
entirely defeated by their abſurdity. Thoſe 


whoſe underſtandings allow them to believe 
that a grain of opium could diminiſh the 


pain of cutting off a limb, will hardly be 


convinced of the contrary by reaſoning. All 


I ſhall ſay to ſuch people 1 Is, that if I have 


diſcovered that a grain of opium has ſo great 
an effect, they muſt at leaſt allow me the 
merit of being the n diſcoverer. 


But every body 2. common ſenſe muſt 
ſee, that the method I have ſubmitted to the 
Public, does not admit of impoſition; its 
real merit or futility muſt be known ; it 
will not long be in the power of detraction 
to ſtifle the one, nor of friendſhip to con- 
ceal the other. . . 


To attempt impoſition, and at the ſame 


time to publiſh the means of . | 
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would: 5 a degree af folly 3 ex- 
ample; but without ſuch abſurdity, a man 
may with to publiſh what he believes will 
be of public utility, and may think, that 
even the probability ö of ſaving ſevere tor- 
ture to ſome of his fellow- creatures, a 
ſtronger reaſon for doing ſo immediately, 
than the riſk of offering a defeQive- per- 
fotmante to the Public 18 for Rt it. 
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